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WHAT IS A PROBLEM ?! 


HE history of ideas presents its students with the curious spec- 

tacle of men who were apparently as intelligent as we, believing in 
things which now seem superstitious, contrary to empirical observa- 
tion, or just downright silly. Thus we find an Aristotle believing that 
each planet has a guiding soul, that the velocity of a falling body is 
a function of its weight, and that a horse can be driven to suicide by 
the realization that it has committed incest. We find doctrines such 
as cosmie teleology, cultural primitivism, phlogisticism, held not by 
second-rate minds, such as those of the Middle Academy or of some 
of the later Neo-Platonists, but by men who, when they have antici- 
pated our own beliefs, we are accustomed to think of as great and 
original intellects. 

It is, of course, a commonplace that many of our own most cher- 
ished ideas will seem absurd to our descendants and I shall take no 
time dwelling upon that. What is more important is the problem 
why certain questions which we believe to be inevitable were not put 
by our predecessors; why Aristotle, for instance, did not attempt an 
empirical proof of his law of falling bodies, or why Galen, who ap- 
parently had practised dissection and had proved that the arteries 
contain blood rather than air, yet raised no question of the blood’s 
movement. The answer is certainly not any lack of curiosity in 
general, for both of these two authors made discoveries which could 
never have been made by uninquisitive minds. We find their curios- 
ity, however, limited in a certain manner, checked at a certain point; 
we find them satisfied at times only with research which penetrates 
far beneath the surface of things and at other times accepting, as 
if final, answers which, as the textbooks say, raise more problems 
than they solve. 

It is pretty well established, I suppose, that the knowledge which 
we have of things is acquired in answer to certain specific questions, 
and that if we asked no questions we might be taught to repeat for- 
mulae, but we should never know what they mean. Thus even in 
the observations of a naturalist, which seem disorderly and almost 
haphazard, an attentive reader finds that a definite orientation is 
guiding the eye. When, for instance, Gilbert White of Selbourne 


1This paper was read at a meeting of the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion in Cambridge, Mass., December 30, 1936. 
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went into his garden, he was looking for certain specific information 
—are hedgehogs born blind; how do house-martins build their nests; 
do plants distill dew? He was not aimlessly strolling about and 
jotting down his random associations of ideas. But if it be true that 
observations are selected by questions prior to their occurrence, it 
is clear that these prior questions arise from some stimulus which 
is in part at any rate theoretical. 

It is not wholly theoretical for, if it were, no questions could 
arise except by some accident. For when one is given a set of 
propositions—such as some theorems in geometry or even the major 
and minor of a syllogism—it neither follows inevitably that one will 
draw from them a predictable inference nor that one will infer any- 
thing whatsoever. Sub specie aeternitatis all the possible inferences 
are perhaps implicit in the premises, but sub specie temporis they 
often stay implicit, and there is no telling on logical grounds alone 
just when any of them will emerge into the consciousness of any 
given man. 

Thus we have in plane geometry the theorems, ‘‘The sum of the 
angles of a triangle is equal to 180 degrees,’’ and ‘‘ All equilateral 
triangles are equiangular.’’ The writer of this paper recently asked 
a group of undergraduates what these two propositions implied, 
having in his own mind the expectation that someone would reply, 
‘*No equilateral triangle is a right triangle.’’ His expectation (is it 
necessary to say) was not fulfilled. Yet when he asked a similar 
group why no equilateral triangle could be a right triangle, there 
was but little difficulty in finding the answer. Now nothing much 
could be concluded from so slipshod an experiment, but it is never- 
theless an example of the way in which the mind works. The an- 
swers to geometrical questions are labelled, ‘‘What one was to 
prove,’’ just as in chemistry courses the textbooks tell one what one 
is to observe. We think in order to corroborate ideas which we 
possess before we begin to reason or to experiment. Experiment, in 
fact, can do no more—when it is a question of universal affirmative 
propositions—than corroborate or deny them; the reasons are ob- 
vious why it could not prove them. Therefore both in deductive and 
experimental thinking, one has to know in advance what one wants 
to demonstrate. 

I do not intend to suggest in these words that there is no such 
thing as scientific discovery—such a suggestion would be absurd. 
I mean merely to suggest that scientific discovery is always confined 
within the limits of scientific relevancy, which in turn is not logi- 
cally but historically determined. I can do no better to illustrate my 
point than quote from an actual scientist whom I have chosen be 
cause no one will suspect him of philosophical preoccupations. 
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Dr. C. W. Metz, whose work on Sciara is well known, some years 
ago wrote a paper on ‘‘The Development of the Egg as Seen by the 
Geneticist,’’ a paper which was intended for the general reader and 
which is a useful prolegomenon to his other writings.? Discussing 
previous studies of the development of the egg, Dr. Metz says: 


The actual studies carried on at this time involved eggs of all sorts, from the 
minute free eggs of the sea-urchin and starfish to the large enclosed eggs of 
the frog and chick. These eggs were observed as they developed under ordin- 
ary normal conditions, and observed as they developed under various unusual 
or artificial conditions, such as followed, for instance, from treatment with heat, 
cold, various chemical agents, pressure, radiation, etc. They were also cut up 
into fragments and the behaviour of the fragments studied, and they were 
whirled rapidly in the centrifuge to force their internal components into dif- 
ferent relations to one another, to see what effect this would have on development. 
In fact a multitude of different experiments were carried out. 

The purpose of all these was not simply to see in what manner the eggs 
developed. That could be determined by direct observation in most cases. It 
was to learn why the different kinds of eggs developed as they did; why one 
kind of egg developed in a particular way and gave rise to one kind of animal, 
while another kind of egg undcr the same conditions developed in a different 
way and gave rise to another kind of animal. 

More specifically the design was to find out two things: first, what it is in 
the egg which controls the developmental processes, and second, how this agency 
functions. In other words, is it a general property of the whole egg which de- 
termines how that egg is going to develop and what it is going to become; or 
is this determining function limited primarily to a certain part, or parts, and in 
either case what is the method of procedure involved? 


It would be difficult to find a neater statement of a scientific 
problem, for it shows not only what was problematic but what was 
presupposed. We have here the establishment of a rule: the de- 
velopment of the egg under so-called normal conditions. No scien- 
tist would ask why sea-urchins lay their eggs in the sea nor why 
their eggs are not enclosed; he might, however, ask what mechanism 
is lacking in the sea-urchin which accounts for the shell in the eggs 
of hens. We next have a statement of the varying conditions— 
conditions which were varied under control—under which the de- 
velopment of the egg was observed. These conditions were physi- 
cal and chemical conditions; Dr. Metz records no case where esthetic, 
religious, social, political, and economic conditions were varied, and 
indeed only a man with a morbid imagination would think such 
things relevant. Yet one who remembers from his childhood stories 
of pre-natal influence knows that some people—and not the least 
intelligent of the race—have believed that things other than physi- 
cal and chemical are of influence in determining the development of 
the egg. Others will recall that at one time even the positions of 


2See The Scientific Monthly, Vol. XX XIII, 1931, pp. 117-134. 
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the planets were supposed to be influential in embryology and even 
to-day astrology lingers on among popular superstitions. If one 
really believed in such things one’s experiments would inevitably 
be different from those which biologists have made, for the relevant 
facts would be different. 

Again, Dr. Metz in his analysis of the problem states two possi- 
bilities: is the egg as a whole the determinant or only some part of 
the egg? To speak of the parts of an egg is nowadays a common- 
place, but one has only to have a slight knowledge of the history of 
embryology to see that these parts were differentiated in very recent 
times. Indeed, until the cell-theory was developed, the notion of 
parts within the egg could have had very little meaning; whereas 
‘‘narts’’ as the term is used nowadays already indicates a differentia- 
tion of structure and function. The development of the cell-theory, 
however, was not dependent upon either greater intelligence or 
greater logical skill; it was dependent above all upon the invention 
of an instrument—the microscope—which in turn could not have 
been invented without previous knowledge of optics. And yet optics 
is no true part of zodlogy. 

Logic, then, we are asserting with most logicians, has no inner in- 
pulsion, no guiding principle, no self-orientation. How, if that be 
so, does one come upon his problems; how does one discover in ad- 
vance id quod est demonstrandum? 

This question could be answered only by a deeper knowledge of 
psychology than is behind the writing of this paper. But one thing 
is certain: the determination of the problematic is not itself logical. 
When the problem has arisen, it would be absurd not to state it or 
to solve it by following logic and, when it is solved, not to incorpo- 
rate it into a logical system. But such manipulation of one’s find- 
ings is not diseovery—nor did any logician ever think it was. Dis- 
covery could only arise by meeting the challenge of existence, not by 
the shuffling of symbols, and how that challenge is felt is still un- 
known. Yet we can state one negative principle which is of the 
utmost importance. 

That principle is that the rule is never a problem. Problems 
are concerned with deviations from the rule, so that if we had in 
philosophy generalizations which actually covered all cases, there 
would be no making them intelligible beyond the Eleatic, ‘‘It is.” 
They would be accepted as the first law of motion is accepted, or the 
law of gravitation, or Boyle’s law. There is no reason that one call 
give for bodies continuing to move in a straight line unless one call 
find some cases of their moving in a curved line or unless there 1s 
some genus of lines of which both curved and straight are species 
and which one assumes to be the kind of line which describes the 
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course of all moving bodies. Then that kind of line will become the 
rule and the problem will be to state the conditions under which 
bodies move in straight lines and those under which they describe 
curves.® 

Questions, then, always concern the abnormal and are based upon 
the prior acceptance of certain facts. But we are now sophisticated 
enough to know that the facts do not stare us in the face, but are 
themselves determined by theoretical considerations. Thus the 
situation as described by a scientific law (such as the acceleration of 
falling bodies) or a methodological principle (such as the law of 
biogenesis) may be facts as well as the objects of perception. Such 
facts are selected out of a great range of possibilities not by self- 
assertion but by the application of technical rules. When a chem- 
istry book tells a student to perform certain operations and ‘‘ observe 
results,’’ it means results relevant to chemistry. If one of the actual 
results is that the student burns his hand or that the test-tube breaks 
or that a burst of profanity is heard, the experimenter is supposed 
to know in advance that these are not the results demanded of him 
and to omit any mention of them. Had he not then a certain pre- 
vious knowledge of chemical theory, he would not know what to 
observe for. 

This seems to bring us face to face with the type of situation 
beloved by Post-Kantians, in which a depends on b and b on a—in 
this case theory on practice and practice on theory. But we can 
not draw the conclusion which they are quick to draw, for the simple 
reason that though one makes the circuit, theory to practice to 
theory, the second theory is frequently not the first. If it were, 
modern thought would be identical with ancient. No one starts from 
scratch, but many of us have the illusion that we do, which illusion 
arises from the unconsciousness of the habitual. The ideas which 
we accept and have accepted for years not only seem self-evident, 
but have a way of objectifying themselves. The feeling of necessity 
is a good example. Philosophers opposed to Hume never tire of 
pointing out that we can not infer necessary sequence from habitual 
sequence, accepting their opponent’s theory while criticizing it. 
What Hume apparently saw was that the experience of habitual 
Sequence took on the character of necessity (not logical necessity but 
causal) and that one who sees the same series occurring over and 
Over again sees it occurring necessarily. In the same way children 
regard the customs of their family as the laws of human nature in 

*T say ‘‘eurves’’ to simplify the situation. It is obvious that there are 


80 many kinds of curves that the problem would be vastly more complicated 
than I seem to suggest. 
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general and politicians use the traditions of their party as natural 
standards from which all other traditions are deviations. We lose 
sight of the origin of such ideas and become blind to their real 
character : their purpose is precisely to indicate what is factual—that 
is, those elements in our experience which are standards of truth or 
of objectivity. This does not imply, as Kant seemed to imagine, 
that we have a priori ways of thinking which we impose upon the 
objects of experience. It would be more reasonable to assume that 
certain ways of handling those objects become rationalized at some 
point in their history, as, it used to be customary to say, sensations 
become images and images become memories. Whatever the truth 
of the matter, it will be discovered not by dialectical investigations 
into the nature of reasoning, but by historical investigation; not 
by what ‘‘must’’ be true or is ‘‘implied’’ in our knowledge, but by 
whatever turns out to be true when psychology shall have become a 
trustworthy science. We can, however, assert with confidence that 
we can not think without such preliminary thoughts to guide us and 
that such preliminary thoughts are frequently no more than all the 
inherited ways of thinking which may be called now ‘‘common 
sense,’’ now ‘‘the apperceptive mass,’’ now ‘‘self-evident truths,” 


and so on. Thus when one finds a philosopher, even a Descartes, 
starting afresh to construct a new philosophy, one need not search 


deeply to see that far from rejecting all that he has learned, he has 
simply forgotten that he has learned it; it has entered so intimately 
into his thought that he uses it unconsciously. I am not merely re- 
ferring to his absorption of Scholasticism, which, as M. Gilson has 
persuasively argued, had no small share in molding his opinions. I 
am also referring to the influence of the Latin language in his cogito, 
ergo sum, for after all, though he may have been pronouncing no 
hidden syllogism in his ergo, there was only the personal ending of 
the verb to warrant any separation of his ego from the radical. Or 
again, when he moves to the existence of God from his idea of God, 
he utilizes the old Greek postulate that effects must resemble their 
causes, and utilizes it without any consciousness that it is other than 
an inescapable way of thinking. 

My point may be more keenly felt if one thinks of an older writer. 
When one studies the works of Aristotle, one sees almost every im- 
portant argument determined by presuppositions which run through- 
out the corpus and which, we can safely assert, were self-evident t0 
him. They are such beliefs as that Nature does nothing in vain, 
that the actual is prior to the potential, that action is superior t0 
passion. When these are collected and classified, they form a sort 
of primordial philosophy which Aristotle uses to prove other things, 
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but which he never thinks of substantiating.* He had taken over 
many of them from his predecessors; they represented a traditional 
way of thinking. Because he uses them his facts are often our 
problem. A moving body, for instance, in the superlunary world 
moves in a circle and thus our first law of motion is not a law but 
deviation from a law. Again, the natural state of a body for him 
is rest and it will never move unless it has been previously and 
violently dislodged from its natural position. Local motion is there- 
fore a return to nature, and is as much a process of actualization as 
alteration is—it is the actualization of a body’s natural position in 
space. 

It is possible that the extension of our knowledge which dates 
from the Renaissance might have been absorbed into Aristotelianism, 
for the belief in the corrupting power of matter, in monsters, perver- 
sions, and the unnatural as a whole, would have taken care of many 
difficulties. Thought was reoriented not by new discoveries but by 
a gradual abandonment of Aristotle’s presuppositions. Thus the 
abandonment of cosmic teleology made new interpretations of old 
facts inevitable and what took its place gave us a new criterion for 
objectivity. It also erected new problems, for even in those fields 
where purpose seems obvious, e.g., in biology, it became unsophisti- 
cated to give it explanatory value. Consequently that which had 
been explanation of other problems became a problem itself and lost 
its explicative power. The kind of explanation which succeeded it— 
mechanical causation—necessitated the search for what Meyerson 
called ‘‘identifications’’ and when the identities could not be ob- 
served, they had to be invented. In many fields they could not be 
observed, pre-eminently in the field of sensory phenomena. The 
result was that the obvious effects of material causes had to be rele- 
gated to a realm of appearance and finally it became superstitious 
to believe evemin their existence. They became, to use another term 
of Meyerson’s, irrationals. 

Qualities are not irrational in the sense that we can not state 
the conditions under which they occur. On the contrary few 
branches of physics are so laboriously and fruitfully studied as op- 
ties and acoustics and the perceptual processes fill the major por- 
tion of the books in psychology. They are irrational only in the 
sense that no one has succeeded in integrating them into the world 
of matter in motion; they can not be pictured as pre-existing in their 
causes. Aristotle did not have to face this problem for the simple 
reason that sensory qualities to him were actualizations. The basic 


*From some studies of them, see the Amer. Journ. of Philology, Vol. LV 
(1934), pp. 36ff; Vol. LVII (1936), pp. 24ff. 
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metaphors*® behind this term were derived from embryology and 
artistry, and, as everyone knows, the ‘‘event’’—to use modern 
language—as a process of development is much more easily ex- 
pressed in terms of actualization than the ‘‘thing’”’ is. The fact, 
therefore, that a color appeared under certain conditions was no 
more bizarre than that a chicken did. The color had a locus in 
that logical matrix which underlay nature along with all the other 
forms; to realize its potentiality as perfectly as possible—given the 
unconquerable resistance of matter—was part of Nature’s purpose. 

Hence the existence of primary and secondary qualities is not 
a problem for Aristotle as it is for Locke. Both made the distine- 
tion, but Locke’s primary qualities are those properties of matter 
sufficient and necessary for the construction of seventeenth-century 
physics; in Aristotle—it is needless to say that he did not use the 
term—they are the common sensibles. It apparently did not occur 
to Aristotle that the common sensibles were in any way more inti- 
mately related to the natural world than the special sensibles. For 
he was not thinking of the mind as a mirror but as a purpose, and 
consequently no quality was the mechanical effect, or copy, of some 
non-qualitative cause. There was no impulse to make the last term 
resemble the first, since nothing is less similar than matter before 
and after it has taken on form. 

The moral of all this is of more interest to the historian of phi- 
losophy than to the philosopher. If we write the history of philoso- 
phy entirely in terms of its problems, we shall never know why there 
has been any history whatsoever, for the problems of philosophy do 
not reveal the causes of philosophic change. People disagree with 
their predecessors not only because of their misunderstandings of 
words, differences in information, fallacious inferences, but also be- 
cause of ideas which, though irrelevant to the subject-matter of phi- 
losophy, are of the greatest influence in selecting it. Political, eco- 
nomic, religious, esthetic considerations have often proved decisive 
in determining both how and what a man will think. They deter- 
mine what he will approve of and what he will like and a historian 
of ideas who is insensitive to their presence may classify and criti- 
cize the beliefs of the dead, but he will never be able to make sense 
out of them, to show why they seemed reasonable to their protago- 
nists and of primary importance. 


GEORGE Boas. 
JOHNS Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 


5The importance of basic metaphors in systematic philosophy has beet 
pointed out in various papers by Professor 8. C. Pepper. 
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POSITIVISM, SCIENCE, AND HISTORY 


N a recent paper by Professor Moritz Sehlick? which may be re- 

garded as a definitive and final statement of his views, the con- 
cluding paragraph stands as a remarkable testament to the anti- 
intellectualism and complete bankruptcy of positivism. Professor 
Schlick, after stating that there are no problems as to the nature of 
the external world and hence, by implication, no need for science of 
any kind, sums up his argument in the following manner: 


The last considerations may serve as an example of one of the main theses 
of true positivism: that the naive representation of the world, as the man in 
the street sees it, is perfectly correct, and that the solution of the great philo- 
sophical issues consists in returning to this original world view, after having 
shown that the troublesome problems arose from an inadequate description of 
the world by means of a faulty language.2 


I shall not cavil at the ambiguity of ‘‘original world-view.’’ It 
is clear that Professor Schlick means to designate the view known as 
common sense or neo-realism. 

I have used the term ‘‘bankruptcy’’ above, not to achieve an 
effect, but with a full realization of what the term implies. Positiv- 
ists have filled the air and pages of print with the demand that dia- 
lectical or verbal questions must be separated from scientific ques- 
tions. And yet these same positivists fail to perceive that the causal 
theory of perception and questions as to the nature of the external 
world have been scientific and not dialectical questions since the 
dawn of science. And I mean nothing more by ‘‘external world’’ 
than the world in which human perceptions occur and which exists 
independently of those perceptions. 

I do not believe that this question can be argued with any worth- 
while results, since the contradictory view to the one stated by Pro- 
fessor Schlick is ‘‘as certain as anything in science can hope to be.’’ * 
However, since philosophers sometimes think that Hume’s method of 
solving philosophic doubts by playing backgammon is also the 
method in terms of which we can dismiss the uncomfortable feelings 
engendered by the fact that scientific advances are not in accord with 
our most cherished prejudices, I have collated the following passages 
from several books in my library : 


Indeed, we shall see that the common-sense notion of body is rendered im- 
i by the theory of relativity ....[V. F. Lenzen, Physical Theory, p. 
5.] 

1‘‘Meaning and Verification,’’ Philosophical Review, Vol. XLV (1936), pp. 
339-369, 

2 Ibid., p. 369, 

* Bertrand Russell: Analysis of Matter, p. 197. 
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When we survey the subsequent course of scientific thought throughout the 
seventeenth century up to the present day, two curious facts emerge. In the 
first place, the development of natural science has gradually discarded every 
single feature of the original common-sense notion. Nothing whatever remains 
of it, considered as expressing the primary features in terms of which the uni- 
verse is to be interpreted. The obvious common-sense notion has been destroyed, 
so far as concerns its function as the basis for all interpretation. One by one, 
every item has been dethroned. [A. N. Whitehead, Nature and Life, p. 4.] 

Where the philosopher seems to fly against the plain teaching of science 
is in locating the actual taste in the actual apple. ... When the philosopher 
gives externality and objectivity to particular tastes [or smells, colors, sounds, 
lengths, etc.]. I am not convinced that his basis lies in philosophy at all; it 
looks to me more like second-hand physics. [Arthur Eddington, New Pathways 
in Science, pp. 281-285.] 


And finally, 


It would be a waste of time to recapitulate the arguments against the 
common-sense view. They are numerous and obvious and generally admitted. 
[Bertrand Russell, Analysis of Matter, p. 198.] 


I am afraid that Russell is too confident. Today nobody pays 
any attention to scientific arguments, especially those which center 
around the question of perception. For example, consider the man- 
ner in which Mr. Price begins his discussion of the causal theory of 
perception: ‘‘But although the theory which we are to consider is 
an old one, it is by no means dead; indeed to this day it might be 
called the official foundation of natural science. The usual name 
for it, and the most convenient is the Causal Theory. Unfortunately 
some writers mean by this simply the ordinary physico-physiological 
account of the way in which sense-data are as a matter of fact gener- 
ated.’’* Mr. Price thinks it much better to argue the question on 
dialectical rather than on scientific grounds. He prefers to refute 
a version of the causal theory which in its very statement, as he gives 
it, is nonsense. If sense-data are as a matter of fact generated by 
processes in sentient organisms, it is most certainly false to say that 
they exist as parts of external objects before the process of gener- 
ation is begun. The causal theory, as a scientific theory, asserts 
only that sense-data ‘‘are as a matter of fact generated’’ and that 
‘‘the rejection of the view that perception gives direct knowledge of 
external objects is as certain as anything in science can hope to be.’” 

It is unnecessary to say more on this point. So long as philoso- 
phers insist on being positivists or ‘‘common-sense’’ realists in com- 
plete opposition to accepted propositions of science, philosophy will 
remain word-play rather than a search for truth. And it is not for 
positivists to tell us that, by definition, philosophy can not be 4 


4H. H. Price: Perception, p. 67. 
5 Russell: op. cit., p. 197. 
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search for truth. Rather it is for them to attend to what truth is 
already known. 

This failure to attend to truths known is even more marked in the 
manner in which contemporary positivists handle the history of phi- 
losophy. Without any study of the writings of previous philoso- 
phers, any good positivist can point out that whatever of sense is 
contained in these writings consists of analysis of language and that 
the rest is nonsense. Positivists begin their refutations and ‘‘demon- 
strations of the impossibility of metaphysics’’ with ‘‘ philosophers 
have said ...’’ or ‘‘idealists hold ....’’ And arguments are 
carried on against straw men who become as chaff before the merci- 
less logic of the positivists. When concrete references are made to 
particular men or arguments, they are usually false and can be seen 
as such. In order to avoid having the charge made in this paragraph 
turned against myself, I propose to illustrate it with actual names 
and references. 

In a recent article by a positivist this statement occurs: ‘‘ All 
philosophers use language but none, until recently, has philosophized 
about it very seriously.’’® Of the four books in Locke’s Essay, one 
is devoted to problems of language; Plato, Aristotle, Berkeley, Leib- 
niz, and Hobbes all explicitly and at length discussed the nature of 
language and its relation to the ideas and concepts it expressed. 


Discussions of language formed an important portion of scholastic 
philosophy. The one famous historical figure in English philosophy 
who failed to discuss language was Hume and he is usually accorded 
a high position by modern positivists. 

In fact it might be supposed that modern positivists would study 
Hume carefully and well, but this belief must certainly be shaken 
when one examines the following: 


Of Hume we may say not merely that he was not in practice a meta- 
physician, but that he explicitly rejected metaphysics. We find the strongest 
evidence of this in the passage with which he concludes his Enquiry concerning 
Human Understanding. ‘‘If,’’ he says, ‘‘we take in our hand any volume; of 
divinity, or school metaphysics, for instance; let us ask, Does it contain any 
abstract reasoning concerning quantity or number? No. Does it contain any 
experimental reasoning concerning matter of fact and existence? No. Commit 
it then to the flames. For it can contain nothing but sophistry and illusion.’’ 
Those of his works which are commonly accounted philosophical are, apart from 
certain passages which deal with questions of psychology, works of analysis .. . 
he accordingly confined himself to discussing the analytic question, What is it 


that we are asserting when we assert that one event is causally connected with 
another??? 7 


6M. Macdonald: ‘‘Russell and MeTaggart,’’ Philosophy, Vol. XI (1936), 
p. 323, 


TA. J. Ayer: Language, Truth and Logic, pp. 55-56. 
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For downright blunders and falsity this passage is outstanding 
in moderyi‘ philosophic literature. In the first place, an attack on 
‘“school metaphysics’’ is not identical with an attack on metaphysics; 
most of the metaphysicians of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies attacked, ‘‘school metaphysics.’’ Had Hume meant to attack 
metaphysics instead of a particular set of metaphysical doctrines, he 
would have said as much. But the fact is that in the Introduction 
to the Treatise he explicitly defends the study of metaphysics and, 
in language reminiscent of Plato’s attack on misologists,* says, ‘‘ And 
indeed nothing but the most determined scepticism along with a 
great degree of indolence, can justify this aversion to metaphysics.’” 
Hume means his Treatise to be regarded as a metaphysical essay. 
In one passage he is even dogmatic about his metaphysics and intro- 
duces an argument which he italicizes for emphasis with the expres- 
sion, ‘‘ Tis an established maxim in metaphysics, .. . .’’?° 

Secondly, the very sub-title of the Treatise states that it is ‘‘an 
attempt to introduce the experimental method of reasoning into 
moral subjects.’? Hume is not concerned with the analysis of lan- 
guage; he is concerned with an enquiry into the causes of belief and 
the factual origins of certain ideas. 

Thirdly, the question which Mr. Ayer supposes Hume to have 
mostly concerned himself with, was not even a question for Hume. 
He states categorically in the beginning of his investigation what it 
is we assert when we assert a causal connection. The actual dis- 
cussion is an experimental inquiry into the sources of the idea and 
the causes of belief. 

If Mr. Ayer’s exegesis of his supporters appears like special 
pleading, surely his refutation of opponents must be suspect. In 
referring to Kant, for example, Mr. Ayer says, ‘‘ And thus he made 
the impossibility of a transcendent metaphysic not, as we do, a mat- 
ter of logic, but a matter of fact.’’*1 And Mr. Ayer goes on to say 
that Kant rules out transcendent metaphysics on the basis of ‘‘a psy- 
chological hypothesis concerning the human mind.’’?* Now this, I 
must assert flatly, is false; nor is it possible for me to argue against 
Mr. Ayer’s view. For I can not conceive of on what in Kant he 
bases such an assertion. He advances no arguments nor does he 
give any references to the actual text. To be sure, he quotes Mr. 
Wittgenstein who has also been vague and oracular on this point.” 

8 Phaedo, 89D-91C. 

® Treatise, Introduction, p. xviii (Selby-Bigge Edition). 

10 Ibid., p. 32. 

11 Op. cit., p. 18. 


12 Tbid., p. 19. 
13L, Wittgenstein: Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus, p. 27. 
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It is, however, in discussing Berkeley that Mr. Ayer is most 
wrong. He says, ‘‘For he [Berkeley] did not in fact deny the 
reality of material things, as we are commonly told. What he de- 
nied was the adequacy of Locke’s analysis of material thing.’’ * 
Now the whole strength of Berkeley’s denial of the existence of ma- 
terial things rests on the acceptance of Locke’s analysis of the notion 
of material thing. I can not understand how anyone who reads 
either the Dialogues or the Principles could come to any other con- 
clusion. Berkeley’s main attack on Locke centers on the question of 
‘‘abstract general ideas.’’ It was because for Locke as well as for 
Berkeley the assertion of the existence of matter was based on ac- 
cepting the validity of such ideas, that Berkeley denied the exist- 
ence of matter. 

There is, finally, one hoary old fallacy, an ad hoc creation of the 
historical works of German idealists, which Mr. Ayer accepts and 
which could not be accepted by anyone who had made a first-hand 
study of Berkeley and Hume. And that is the view that Berkeley’s 
arguments against the existence of matter can be applied likewise 
against the existence of minds or spirits; and that Hume did just 
that. ‘‘The considerations which make it necessary, as Berkeley 
saw, to give a phenomenalistic account of material things, make it 
necessary also, as Berkeley did not see, to give a phenomenalistic 
account of the self. 

‘Our reasoning on this point, as on so many others is in con- 
formity with Hume’s.’’?> And ‘‘For, failing to give the phenomenal- 
ist account of the self which, as Hume saw, his empiricism demanded, 
he found himself unable either to hold that the existence of people 
consisted like the existence of material things, in their being per- 
ceived, or to put forward any other analysis of it.’’?* Tolerant com- 
ment on these passages is indeed difficult. Anyone who asserts that 
the existence of living things, especially that the existence of himself, 
consists in being perceived is either anesthetized or a fool. Secondly, 
Berkeley certainly attempted to say what was involved in the exist- 
ence of spiritual substances. Mr. Ayer might not find his analysis 
satisfactory, but it is demonstrably false to say that such considera- 
tions are absent from Berkeley’s work. What about the Third Dia- 
logue or the Principles (135-145)? Thirdly, not one of Berkeley’s 
arguments against the existence of material substance is applicable 
against the existence of spiritual substances. And even Hume real- 
ized and stated that the cases were not parallel. 

14 Op. cit., p. 53. 


15 Op. cit., p. 196. 
16 Ibid., p. 225. 
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Having found such contradictions and difficulties in every system concern- 
ing external objects and in the idea of matter which we fancy so clear and de- 
terminate, we shall naturally expect still greater difficulties and contradictions 
in every hypothesis concerning our internal perceptions, and the nature of the 
mind, which we are apt to imagine so much more obscure and uncertain. But 
in this we shou’d deceive ourselves. The intellectual world, tho’ involved in 
infinite obscurities, is not perplexed with any such contradictions, as those we 
have discover’d in the natural.17 













In conclusion, I should like to remark that this lack of historical 
knowledge is not peculiar to Mr. Ayer among positivists, physical- 
ists, and analytical philosophers. Dr. Nagel, who is in general de- 
cidedly sympathetic with the aims and ideals of analytic philosophy 
as practiced at Vienna and Cambridge, comments as follows: ‘‘In- 
deed, it seems to me that a better knowledge of the history which 
they contemn would have saved many of the analytical philosophers 
from serious error.’’** Since analytical philosophy takes its depar- 
ture from a critique of the method, questions, and conclusions of 
traditional philosophy, I can not help but think that the ‘‘serious 
error’’ from which analytical philosophers might have been saved 
by more knowledge was that of becoming analytical philosophers in 
the first place. 












Mortimer TAUBE. 
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LAIRD’S ENQUIRY INTO MORAL NOTIONS 2 






HIS volume represents a culmination not only of Professor 
Laird’s studies in moral theory, but of an acute discussion 

which has raged among British moralists ever since the appearance 

of G. E. Moore’s Principia Ethica. The contest has been waged 
primarily between Oxford and Cambridge. Professor Muirhead’s 
attempt to make peace (by his Rule and End in Ethics, 1932) was 
| quite ineffectual. Professor Laird now descends into the middle 
| of the arena with what is essentially a penetrating critique of Ross’s 
Right and Good, though it slashes out at the Cambridge ranks as 
well. It is distinguished from most of the other contributions to 
the argument, including Laird’s own, in that it is tripartite, add- 
ing to a critique of the right and of the good a critique of virtue, 
and beginning with these three realms as prima facie codrdinates. 













17 Treatise, p. 232. 

18 Ernest Nagel: ‘‘Impressions and Appraisals of Analytical Philosophy im 
Europe,’’ this JourNAL, Vol. XXXIII, pp. 5-24; 29-53. 

1An Enquiry into Moral Notions. JoHN Latrp. New York: Columbia 
University Press. 1936. London: Allen & Unwin. 1935. 318 pp. $3.20. 
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The author states his aim so succinctly at the end of the Introduc- 
tion, that I must quote it: 


I intend to pay special attention to the question whether any one of these 
three notions is capable of being the foundation of ethics and of supporting 
the other two. 

On the other hand, a smaller but still a considerable number of moralists 
have persistently maintained that ethics is governed by several distinct con- 
ceptions which either have nothing to do with one another (except that they 
commingle in morals) or at any rate are co-ordinate. In recent years, and 
especially in England, one form or the other of this perennial opinion has re- 
ceived fresh vitality from the writings of certain Oxford teachers who may be 
called the New Intuitionists. To use a political metaphor, these Oxford writers 
may be called either separatists or federalists in ethics. Their opponents, to 


abuse a political term in the usual way, may be called unionists, although of 
very different varieties. 


Being one who was once an ethical unionist and who still inclines towards 
a form of that creed, I have naturally been deeply impressed by this New Ox- 
ford Movement in ethics, as the sequel will show. If I cannot agree with the 
separatists, I have at least become convinced that the arguments of the feder- 
alists are nearly if not quite as strong as the arguments of those unionists who 
belong to the persuasion to which I formerly adhered. But I want to renounce 
my past in toto, and to make no attempt to defend any opinion I formerly 
uttered. In my view the times are propitious for attempting an untendentious 
comparison of ethical ideas of the sort I have indicated, and I want to try to 


make this comparison with equity and some patience, despite my shady past. 
[P. 10.] 


Professor Laird here buries his ‘‘unionist’’ past so effectively 
that it is almost unjust to him to dig up the remains. However, I 
might call attention at once to the faint odor of monistic sanctity 
that can be detected in this Enquiry. In all three parts (‘‘areta- 
ics’’ or the theory of virtue; ‘‘deontology’’ or the theory of duty, 
and ‘‘agathopeics’’ or the theory of benefit), whenever he gets into 
basic difficulties and into the dangers of question-begging, he falls 
back on the concept of the ‘‘commendable.’’ Though he is not 
explicit, unless I overlooked it, in acknowledging the act of ‘‘com- 
mendation’’ as a common denominator of all three notions, he em- 
ploys it continually. Commendation is not mere pleasure, nor 
praise, nor ‘‘ejaculation’’ (‘‘Bravo’’), nor is it necessarily evalua- 
tion, preference, desire, or any of the other bones of contention. 
It is conveniently neutral and seems to be smuggled into the argu- 
ment all too conveniently. It falls as a gentle voice from on high 
upon the moral world beneath. 

Part I, on virtue and character, analyzes the difficulties in 
distinguishing sharply between voluntary and involuntary, inner 
and outer, intellectual and emotional, moral and non-moral virtue; 
and points out that the attempts to be precise in making these dis- 
tinctions usually raise artificial problems instead of clarifying nat- 
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ural complexities. The chief contribution of this section, however, 
is an attempt at a clarification of virtues, independent of their re- 
lations to either duty or benefit, as follows: 
a. Personal virtues. 
1. Orderly—reasonableness, perseverence, consistency. 
2. Non-orderly—freedom, purity, beauty. 
b. Other-regarding virtues. 
1. Social—codperative spirit, friendship, love, courage, hu- 
mility. 
2. Non-social (i.e., toward non-human objects)—natural 
piety. 
The result of this attempt can best be summarized in the author’s 
own critical comment: 


The more special obstacles encountered in our own enterprise depended 
principally upon the circumstance that we were trying to give some account of 
moral virtues without making use of the notions of duty or of benefit, not, of 
course, because these notions had nothing to do with moral virtue (for an ethic 
of virtue would usually maintain that duty and benefit flow from the virtue of 
the moral character) but because an ethic of virtue would not be a distinctive 
moral theory in any way if virtue could be represented simply as a means of 
benefit or as a disposition to do one’s duty. I have therefore omitted such a 
duty as prudence (which seems wholly concerned with benefit) and have said 
very little about wisdom or about specific duties like veracity or promise-keep- 
ing. I have further attempted (although not always, I fear, with success) to 
avoid the illusory satisfactions of a mere subterfuge. It is not unusual to say 
that virtues are ‘‘situational,’’ and that they describe what is ‘‘fitting’’ or 
‘¢appropriate’’ in a given moral situation. If, however, virtue is essentially 
inward (and if it is not there is nothing distinctive about an ethic of virtue) 
we have to try to examine, not the occasions for the exercise of virtue, but the 
spirit of virtue itself; and if what is ‘‘fitting’’ or ‘‘appropriate’’ is so on 
account, not of duty or benefit only, but also of something fine and precious in 
the character, it seems necessary to look beyond duty and benefit as well as 
beyond the mere situation or occasion. [Pp. 41-42.] 





In short, virtue as an independent moral category is (a) ‘‘es- 
sentially inward,’’ (b) ‘‘something fine and precious.’’ It seems 
to be practically identical with what Professor Laird describes on 
pages 32 and 33 as ‘‘moral beauty’’; not beautiful morality, but 
conduct, which is ‘‘decorous,’’ ‘‘fitting,’’ ‘‘appropriate’’ in an es- 
thetic sense, regardless of its social references. The science of 
virtue, in this sense, seems to me indistinguishable from that branch 
of esthetics which takes conduct as its subject-matter. The ‘‘es- 
sentially inward’’ nature of virtue is what remains in human coD- 
duct of ‘‘commendable natural abilities’ (p. 83) after the ‘‘ethics 
of intentional benefit’? and the ‘‘calculated pursuit of happiness” 
(p. 83) are subtracted. The abilities are ‘‘natural,’’ as contrasted 
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with ‘‘voluntary,’’ being ‘‘neither a matter of express intention nor 
of completely voluntary duty’? (p. 85). This inner and spon- 
taneous virtue is ‘‘knowledgeable’’ by means of a peculiar kind of 
knowledge which is neither purely descriptive nor purely emotive, 
but which consists in ‘‘the wisdom’’ of the feeling that gives us ‘‘an 
inner acquaintance with ourselves’’ (p. 97). Though this ‘‘ being 
ourselves intensively’’ (p. 98) is essentially inner, it may become a 
social reality by the fact of sympathy or empathy. Here again, I 
suspect, Professor Laird is really calling attention merely to the 
fact that we pass esthetic judgment on ourselves as esthetic objects, 
and that such judgments fall under the general criteria of esthetic 
knowledge. 

Part II, Deontology, is devoted primarily to a critique of the 
‘Oxford intuitionists’’ and of Mr. Ross’s Right and Good in par- 
ticular. He tries to show that even if the existence of right or duty 
is independent of its ‘‘bonific’’ value, the concrete problems of obli- 
gation can not be met without reference to the ethics of benefit. 
He shows quite convincingly, I think, that the Oxford assumption 
that every particular situation has a prima facie duty all its own, 
which is immediately and voluntarily recognized by ‘‘moral in- 
sight,’? and in terms of which the eventual duties must be caleu- 
lated, does not contribute much to ethical analysis. For the fact is 
that moral situations are complex and that the conflict of obliga- 
tions in such situations can not be solved by adding, weighing, or 
compounding supposed simple, prima facie duties. Neither the 
situations nor their appropriate obligations permit of atomistic 
analysis. On the whole Professor Laird seems to agree that an obli- 
gation is essentially of a situation and known by insight into its 
situation, though he speaks in one place of moral obligation as ex- 
perienced ‘‘primarily within us, not something induced from out- 
side’’ (pp. 105-106). He attacks both the Kantian and the Ox- 
ford emphasis on the moral will as independent of motives (in the 
emotional sense) and argues that the sense of duty is voluntary 
precisely because it contains a rational reference to an intended 
benefit. 

To prove his point he attempts first a classification of obligations 
merely as ‘‘entailed by a companionable or neighborly relationship ”’ 
(p. 138). The classification is as follows: 


1. Obligations of justice. 

a. General companionableness or natural justice, treating 
each man as entitled by human dignity to ‘‘life, lib- 
erty, fraternity and the absence of arbitrary inequal- 
ity’’ (p. 140). 
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b. Special companionableness—special obligations as a mem- 
ber of special groups and obligations also to oneself. 
2. Obligations of completion. 
a. General—gratitude, consistency, veracity, punishment, ete. 
b. Special—gratitude, keeping of promises, etc., toward par- 
ticular persons or groups. 
3. Obligations of benevolence or benefit. 
a. General benevolence, philanthropy. 
b. Special benefits to self or others. 


Then he shows that even the obligations of justice and completion 
are moral obligations only in so far as they embody at least implic- 
itly an intended and unselfish benefit, and that a fortiori the obli- 
gations of benevolence embody such a reference explicitly. For 
example, to keep a promise is a moral obligation, not because, as 
Mr. Ross maintains, it is intuited as a prima facie duty, but because 
it is assumed that the promise is a promise to confer a service (not 
a disservice or futility) on the recipient; and where circumstances 
change, as in the cases made famous by casuistry and contract law, 
so that the performance of the promise would not effect the intended 
service, the moral obligation to perform becomes dubious. The 
right is, therefore, not indefinable nor independent of the good, but 
implies always at least an ‘‘intended and unselfish benefit,’’ which 
implication links it to both benefit and virtue. 
Part III, Agathopeics, is least clear. To begin with, the Greek 
term merely adds to the English problem. Doing good, doing good 
to, doing well, being good, living well, and several other related 
terms are covered by the Greek barbarism. The reader is first led 
to believe that the discussion concerns only moral good, conceived 
in terms of benefit, but soon the discussion shifts to value theory in 
general, to the distinction between instrumental and final goods, 
and to the defense of axiological value as independent of desire and 
its (final) goods. Axiological value is the object, not of desire, 
but of critical commendation, or, to use the author’s expression, it 
is the object of the ejaculation, Bravo!, plus ‘‘refinement.’’ The 
moral value of going through life making disinterested but ‘‘re- 
fined’’ ejaculations of praise or condemnation is not discussed, not 
even axiologically; and I think the author’s critical conscience, to 
say nothing of his usual sense of humor and reality, nods a bit at 
this point. How like a God to indulge in such judgment profes- 
sionally, as it were; and how unbecoming in man! Godlike, t00, 
and somewhat eighteenth-century British, I confess, is the assump- 
tion that the moral life is basically philanthropic, benefitting others, 
benevolently conferring favors, dispensing goodness to those who 
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need it. Thus to detach values from seeking one’s own good, from 
desire and ‘‘biological rhythm’’ (p. 212), to make them objects of 
‘‘natural election,’’ may be good axiology, as it is certainly good 
teleology and theology, but is it realistic morality? 

However, in his attempt to classify axiological goods, Professor 
Laird becomes decidedly humane and biological, attacking MeTag- 
gart vigorously for his doctrine that there is something essentially 
mental or conscious in all values. The chapter is noteworthy for 
the wisdom of its random comments rather than for a scheme of 
classification. The following ‘‘conclusions’’ are little more than 
summary reflections and are not justified by a formal argument: 


Among the goods that man can discern it would seem that acquiescentia in 
se ipso, or in other words, the Stoic imperturbability (not insensibility) of 
soul takes a very high place, and it is likely that the traditional trio called 
the (morally) Good, the Beautiful, and the True, are also among the very high 
things. We should also, I think, include the Jolly. [P. 244.] 





Then follows almost immediately this delightful and penetrating 
comment : 


It is understandable that many modern writers prefer to think and to write 
in terms of value-patterns either spiritual or incarnate or both, and that among 
these writers many should remember the Platonic Forms, finding these Forms 
both flexible and prophetic. In general, however, any such treatment of the 
subject tends to be an account of the habitat and penumbrae of the major 
axiological goods rather than a critical investigation into their axiological es- 
sence, [P. 244.] 





Turning now from the analysis and comparison of goods, which is 
necessarily pluralistic and informal, Professor Laird examines moral- 
ity as a means of benefit. He makes a very acute defense of utili- 
tarianism (defined as ‘‘the theory that regards moral action as mere 
means to benefit’’), especially John Austin’s version of it, against 
Mr. Ross and Bishop Butler. But he has his own reasons for con- 
demning utilitarianism, which are summarized as follows: 


Firstly, that the impossibility of regarding moral good as merely a means 
is a refutation of all utilitarianism in its strict form; secondly, that (apart 
from the above refutation) utilitarianism tends to prove too much, since it 
would commend what would usually be accounted non-moral or quasi-moral 
action on the same principles as it commends moral action; and thirdly (partly 
in consequence of the second point), that it either denies what is usually re- 
garded as a moral datum, viz., that there is something peculiarly ‘‘sacred and 
binding’’ about morality, or else, accepting it, palpably fails to account for it 
on its own principles. [P. 299.] 


It seems to me that the conception of merely instrumental acts, 
or, in other words, the complete separation of means and ends, is 
at the bottom of many of the difficulties here examined in addition 
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to the utilitarian argument. Ross’s radical separation of right and 
good is ultimately based on the same procedure as is McTaggart’s 
divorce of mind and body. Laird refuses to admit McTaggart’s 
argument that ‘‘we can see by inspection that the finest human or- 
ganism, qua body, has as little worth as desiccated soup that re- 
mains desiccated’’ (p. 241). Does not the difficulty arise from 
breaking up what is really a continuous process into a beginning 
and an end, neither of which obviously is intelligible without its 
correlative? It is Zeno’s puzzle all over again. Laird appears 
to fall into the same trap when he writes ‘‘while instrumentality 
does not, as such, imply any goodness at all, the goodness of a 
means does imply final goodness’’ (p. 208). And ‘‘to ask whether 
a thing is good ‘as an end’ is simply to ask whether it 7s an end or 
final good’’ (p. 210). Wouldn’t it be more accurate to say, “‘to 
ask whether a thing is good as an end is simply to ask of what it is 
anend’’? Similarly I submit that ‘‘x is right’’ is really an ellipsis 
for ‘‘by B the act X is judged to be right for A (or anyone) in the 
relation Y to B (or anyone).’’ Rightness, in other words, is not 
only indefinable but unintelligible when abstracted from the recip- 
rocal process and social relations in which it arises and to which (in 
generalized and impersonalized terms) it refers. 


HERBERT W. SCHNEIDER. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


What Plato Thinks. Gustav E. Muewuer. La Salle, Illinois: The 
Open Court Publishing Company. 1937. vi-+ 128 pp. $1.60. 


The author’s plan for this book is given by the opening sentences 
of his preface, as follows: ‘‘The following approach to Plato treats 
him as a contemporary thinker. He was present at our seminar, 
and we asked him questions which we assumed were his questions 
as well as our own. What he answered was discussed with him 
and is presented here as our common result. This explanation is 
offered as apology for the title which might otherwise seem pre- 
tentious.’’ The work is thus the latest of that ever lengthening 
series of witnesses to the extraordinary capacity of Platonism to 
inspire fresh thinking and impart its vitality to new philosophical 
situations. The subjects treated are: Platonic Love; Socrates; The 
Soul; The Golden Mean; Beauty, Art, and Artist; Dialectical 
Idealism; Plato and the Gods. It is all very stimulating and sug- 
gestive, but too concise. Its packed sentences frequently leave 4 
reader wondering as to their meaning; and the connection between 
one sentence and the next is sometimes so subtle as to give a stac- 
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cato impression. It is obviously the work of an enthusiast, from 
whom we should not expect criticism. But it springs from a wide 
background of knowledge of Greek culture and subsequent phi- 
losophy ; and if it is not history, neither is it fantasy. It is an at- 
tempt to think platonically in 1937. 


R. S$. 


Einleitung in die Philosophie. Max Dessoir. Stuttgart: Ferdi- 
nand Enke. 1936. xi-+ 248 pp. 5.40 M. 


Dessoir’s ‘‘Introduction’’ is not a textbook. It appeals to the 
reader who has already learned of the philosophical problems—if 
somewhat vaguely—and who seeks for their clarification rather than 
to the beginner who learns of the problems for the first time. Its 
strength lies particularly in its attempt to maintain the relation of 
philosophical problems to personal experience. The merits of Des- 
soir’s more scholarly works are also to be found in this ‘‘ Introduce- 
tion.’”’ He is able to compress great masses of thought into short 
surveys. Because of the wealth of his literary knowledge he is 
able to illuminate the dry facts with a poet’s words and to shed a 
new light upon them even for the scholar. There thus results a 
type of ‘‘Introduction’’ to philosophy that is valuable for those 
specific features that reflect the gifts of suggestion of Dessoir’s per- 
sonality. 

It might be questioned, however, whether the great part that 
Dessoir devotes in this ‘‘Introduction’’ to the history of philosophy 
—not much less than one half—were well advised. Perhaps it were 
better to follow the usual method of interweaving the historical 
matter with the systematic presentation of the problems. However, 
the first two chapters of the book, ‘‘Das Gefiige der Philosophie’’ 
and ‘‘Der Bleibende Fragenkreis,’’ are full of the arrangement of 
problems and of argumentation original to Dessoir. The closing 
chapter, ‘‘Der gegenwiartige Stand,’’ gives the dominant character- 
istics of modern philosophy, particularly of German philosophy. 
The arrangement is not, however, quite plausible. Husserl’s Phe- 
nomenology is placed at the end of the book—I assume because of 
its importance. But this arrangement forces Dessoir to treat 
Scheler (who can not be understood without a knowledge of Hus- 
serl) as well as Heidegger and Jaspers, before Husserl. Even the 
Neo-Kantians are placed later in the book than the latter two. I 
believe that this sequence is explained by the division of our most 
recent philosophy into Die Philosophie des Menschen and Die 
Philosophie des Seins, which makes it necessary, for example, to 
treat Marx, Dilthey, Jaspers, and Scheler, in one chapter and Hus- 
serl and the Neo-Kantians in the other. This sequence gives the 
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impression that the latter belong to a more recent development, 
which is not objectively true in the case of Jaspers and Scheler at 
least. 

M. A. G. 


Ethics for Today. Harotp Hopper Titus. New York: American 
Book Company. 1937. x+ 470 pp. $2.50. 


He who ventures to write of ethics for today runs two obvious 
risks: his work may be regarded as too advanced by those whose 
standards are immovably rooted in yesterday; and it may seem 
just as old-fashioned to the youth of tomorrow. Yet it can be 
argued that the frankly ephemeral bulletins of the relativists go 
out of date less quickly than the exalted discourses of the absolutists 
concerning their allegedly timeless norms. Ethical truths ‘‘as of 
1937,’’ if expounded with insight and clarity, may be even more 
welcome than discourses concerning ‘‘the eternal truth about the 
eternal good,’’ somewhat vaguely apprehended and communicated. 
Professor Titus, at any rate, has chosen to grapple with the thorny 
task of writing a contemporary introductory textbook in the in- 
ductive, experimental vein, and has produced a thoughtful, mod- 
est, and well-planned volume. It has many technical virtues from 
the textbook point of view: freshness, as might be expected, brevity, 
wide scope, convenient arrangement, and excellent apparatus in 
the shape of bibliographies, questions, and exercises at the ends of 
its twenty-eight chapters. 

Part I treats of the origin and development of morality, and of 
the four common standards of the greatest good for man: duty, 
happiness, nature, and self-realization. Part II deals summarily 
with the important and neglected subject of the ‘‘Determiners of 
Conduct,’’ ending with a markedly inconclusive treatment of the 
relation of freedom and conduct. Part III discusses the nature of 
morality, including a critical list of the virtues. The problems of 
personal morality (Part IV) are separated from those of social 
morality (Part V); but the bridge between the two, a chapter on 
Values, Rights, and Duties, is weak, perhaps because it attempts 
too much. The important thing about alleged rights is not to make 
a list of them, but to point out where many of them conflict; and 
what principles, if any, are to be used in settling such conflicts. 
Much attention is paid by the author to ethical codes of all sorts, 
including a Denison University code of ethics for college students. 
Such admirable professions of intention need to be accompanied 
by a realistic set of rules for discounting them. The author’s pro- 
nouncements about the perils of liquor and tobacco, together with 
his hymns to bodily wholesomeness in the face of a good deal of 
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evidence that some virtues have their basis in ill health, seem to 
indicate a regional as well as a temporal preference in his selection 
of standards. This is further emphasized by his concluding chap- 
ter on ‘‘Morals and Cosmic Support,’’ which, although non-com- 
mittal in tone, ends the book upon a religious note. Professor 
Titus has accomplished a difficult task with such skill that his book 
should take an immediate place in the front rank of ethics texts. 


H. A. L. 


Deux réalités: espace et matiére dans l’unité du continu. J. DE 
Botssoupy. Paris: Félix Alean. 1936. 191 pp. 15 frs. 


Space and matter are identified by M. de Boissoudy with the 
ether and the electromagnetic field. These two beings would seem 
to have entirely different properties; by mathematical interpreta- 
tions, which could be judged properly only by a mathematical 
physicist, they are made out to be two attributes, to use Spinozistic 
language, of the same substance. 

At the risk of seeming incurably naive, this reviewer admits that 
he understands M. de Boissoudy to be maintaining the following 
position. There is in the universe something called ‘‘mechanical 
action.’’ Such action occurs in two forms, (1) several bodies or 
one body may move towards a centre, and (2) several bodies or one 
body may move away from a centre. The description of such move- 
ment demands a distance (space), a time, and a force (intensité 
dynamique). Though these three elements are distinguishable in 
thought, they always occur together, and form a unity. This 
unity may be referred to in discourse indifferently as matter, mo- 
tion, or spirit, for pairs of these terms always have one of the 
former set of terms as a common property: extension in space being 
common to matter and motion, duration in time to motion and 
spirit, force to spirit and matter. So much, if expanded in intel- 
ligible form, would be pure metaphysics. Our author, however, 
complicates—and no doubt to a physicist would clarify—the issue 
by bringing in mathematical physics. For any action (that is, 
motion) to occur, both space and matter are required. But they 
in themselves would not be sufficient to explain the existence of 
force. Hence matter must be atomized into centres of force to 
provide for the necessary expansion and contraction. Granting 
the existence of these prerequisites to action, the clearest way to 
describe their interrelations is no doubt by using the equations of 
modern dynamics. The results turn out to be the universe of gen- 
eral relativity as described by Einstein. Interestingly enough M. 
de Boissoudy maintains that this resulted presque @ notre insu— 
dune époque déja lointaine. How much is implied in the presque 
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we have no means of determining. But if it is not very much, we 
have here a unique case in the history of thought of an elaborate 
physical doctrine worked out by a group of scientists anticipated 
by a single thinker. 

G. B. 


La science des caractéres dans ses relations avec la méthode scien- 
tifique. Marcen Bou. (Actualités Scientifiques et Indus- 
trielles, 371.) Paris: Hermann & Cie. 1936. 39 pp. 8 fr. 


The author thinks that logical analyses alone can not root out the 
common tendency to import mystical and metaphysical meanings 
into scientific statements, and believes that such analyses must be 
supplemented by a study of the factors in human nature which are 
the sources of that tendency. He therefore reviews some general 
ideas and laws of psychology, in terms of which he attempts to 
understand the mystical and emotional propensities he deplores. 
The entire performance seems to me a model of futility. 

E. N. 


Interprétation philosophique des relations d’incertitude et déter- 
minisme. GerorGES Matisse. (Actualités Scientifiques et In- 
dustrielles, 361.) Paris: Hermann & Cie. 1936. 30 pp. 8 fr. 


The author first explains that the fundamental elements of phys- 
ics, in terms of which it gives a systematic view of the facts of radia- 
tion, are quanta of action, which are not capable of being pictured. 
He therefore thinks it is a mistake to interpret the relations between 
these elements in terms of mechanical models. Furthermore, the 
alleged indeterminism of nature is claimed to issue from the sym- 
bolic systems we employ. But a knowledge of those relations more 
precise than is indicated by the ‘‘uncertainty equations’’ is not 
possible, because of the intrinsic structure of the subject-matter of 
physics and the instruments employed in surveying it, and not, as 
Heisenberg suggests, because a physical experiment introduces an 
incalculable disturbing factor. It is not clear from the author’s 
account, however, just why he believes he does differ from Heisen- 
berg. 


Essai sur les définitions expérimentales des opérations chinuques. 
PauL Renaup. (Actualités Scientifiques et Industrielles, 359.) 
Paris: Hermann & Cie. 1936. 39 pp. 10 fr. 


Classical chemistry characterized its subject-matter in terms of 
such ‘‘ponderable’’ features as weight, and its analyses were cal- 
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ried on in terms of substances with fixed volumes. Contemporary 
interest, however, is also concerned with processes and transforma- 
tions, such as solidification, even when these are not ‘‘ponderable’’ 
and determinately located in closed spaces. The author outlines 
various suggestions for defining them by means of certain general 
invariant properties of chemical operations, such as the group 
property of mathematics; and he sketches briefly how such char- 
acteristics as homogeneity may be fixed in terms of the direction of 
reactions and the symmetry and permutability of elementary opera- 
tions. 


BE. N. 








Le physicalisme dans le cadre de l’empirisme intégral. JULIEN 
Pacotre. (Actualités Scientifiques et Industrielles, 343.) 
Paris: Hermann & Cie. 1936. 53 pp. 10 fr. 







This is an extended comment on the physicalism of the Wiener 
Kreis from the point of view of the author’s integral empiricism. 
The latter doctrine is a form of radical empiricism, and M. Pacotte 
professes allegiance to Bergson and James as well as to Mach and 
Poincaré. Its distinctive trait seems to be the inclusion of an ob- 
jective psychology which, even in principle, is not isomorphic with 
behaviorism. Hence physicalism is declared to be only a partial 
theory of science because it neglects the field of immediate experi- 
ence and confines itself to the analysis of our knowledge of spatial 
displacements. 

M. Pacotte’s argument is not always clear and he gives no defi- 
nite examples of statements which can not be translated into a 
generalized behavioristic language. He sometimes criticizes physi- 
calism as if it were a crude ‘‘reductive’’ thesis. And at least a 
part of his discussion seems to be based on the premise that the 
physical (behavioristic) sciences are not quite adequate because 
their statements are schematizations of immediate experience, and 
not identical with it. 















E. N. 
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Among the volumes in the Appleton-Century new series, Philos- 
ophy Source-Books, edited by Sterling P. Lamprecht, are the fol- 
lowing two on political philosophy : 


John Locke: Treatise of Civil Government and a Letter concern- 
ing Toleration. Edited by Charles L. Sherman. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton-Century Company. 1937. xv + 224 pp. $1.25. 
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This volume contains the Second Treatise of Government entire and 
omits the First, directed against Filmer. 


Benedict De Spinoza: Writings on Political Philosophy. Edited 
by A. G. A. Balz. New York: D. Appleton-Century Company. 
1937. xxxv-+197 pp. $1.25. 


Professor Balz has provided an Introduction in which he discusses 
the scientific and moral contexts of Spinoza’s terminology; this 
essay is of special philosophical interest for its critique of the idea 
of the state of nature. The selections made from the Tractatus 
Theologico-Politicus are judicious from the point of view of political 
theory. Enough of Chapters IV, V, and XIV is given to supply the 
basic concepts and distinctions, without the long controversies on 
theological and biblical issues. Unfortunately several passages are 
thus excluded that are important for Spinoza’s philosophy of reli- 
gion and hence, indirectly, for his theory of liberty. A few selec- 
tions from the letters would also have been welcome, especially the 
famous ‘‘ Letter 50’’ in which he states his relation to Hobbes. But 
the editor probably chose wisely in restricting himself to a minimum. 
The Political Treatise is given entire. For the first time Spinoza’s 
political theory is now available in convenient form for classroom 
use. H. W.S. 


Casotti, Mario: La pedagogia di Antonio Rosmini e le sue Basi 
filosofiche. (Pubb. della Univ. Cattolica del Sacro Cuore, Scienze 
filosofiche, Vol. XXIV.) Milano: Societa Editrice ‘‘Vita e Pen- 
siero.’’ 1937. 190 pp. 121. 

Cochet, M. A.: Commentaire sur la conversion. Spirituelle dans 
la philosophie de L. Brunschvicg. Bruxelles: Maurice Lamertin. 
1937. 197 pp. 25 fr. 

Mill, James: An Essay on Government. With an Introduction 
by Ernest Barker. Cambridge: At the University Press. New 
York: The Maemillan Company. 1937. xix+73 pp. $1.20. 
(Written in 1820 for the fifth edition of the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica and an important document in the history of utilitarianism.) 

Overstreet, H. A.: A Declaration of Interdependence. New 
York: W. W. Norton Company, Ine. 1937. xii + 284 pp. $3.00. 

Simpson, George: Conflict and Community. A Study in Social 
Theory. New York: Privately printed. (Ph.D. thesis, Columbia 
University.) 1937. 105 pp. $1.00. (An analysis of the implica- 
tions of MacIver’s theory of community and other pluralistic social 
theories for the doctrines and problems of class conflict.) 

Varona, Enrique José: Literatura I. Estudios y Conferencias. 
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(Obras de Enrique José Varona, 2.) La Habana: Direccién de 
Cultura de la Secretaria de Educacién. 445 pp. 

Harvard Tercentenary Publications. Independence, Converg- 
ence, and Borrowing in Institutions, Thought, and Art. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. 1937. x-+ 272 pp. $3.00. 
(Contains among other articles the following : ‘‘ Hellenism and Chris- 
tianity’’ by Charles Harold Dodd; ‘‘Placing the Middle Ages’’ by 
Henry Osborn Taylor; ‘‘Die Bedeutung der Formenspaltung in der 
Kunstentwicklung’’ by Adolph Goldschmidt; ‘‘Medieval Universa- 
lism and its Present Value’’ by Etienne Gilson.) 

Vierundzwanzigstes Jahrbuch der Schopenhauergesellschaft fiir 
das Jahr 1937. Heidelberg: Carl Winters Universitaitsbuchhand- 
lung. 1937. viii+ 226 pp. (Main articles—Schopenhauer und 
der Solipsismus: Walter Rauschenberger ; Quantentheorie und Meta- 
physik: Karl Wagner; Vom Geiste der indischen Musik: Lina Jung; 
Um das ‘‘Ding an sich’’ bei Schopenhauer. Ein Briefwechsel 
zwischen Alessandro Costa und Rudolf Klee. Bibliographical Notes 
on Schopenhauer contributed by Arthur Hiibscher and Walter 
Rauschenberger. Bibliography and Reviews and Communications. ) 

Hess, M. Whitcomb, editor: The Name is Living. The Life and 
Teachings of Isaac Penington. With a Foreword by Rufus M. 
Jones. Chicago and New York: Willett, Clark & Company. 1936. 
151 pp. $1.75. (Contains a brief biography and bibliography. 
The excerpts from the writings are grouped, with comments, under 
the following heads: I. The Light Within; II. The Principle of 
Life; III. The Divine Breath; IV. Letter and Spirit; V. The City 
of Darkness; VI. Truth; VII. Freedom.) 

INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Eruics. Volume XLVII. Number 
3. Justice: Gerhart Husserl. Whitehead’s Theory of Value: 
George Morgan. The Higher Learning in a Democracy: C. E. 
Clark. Philosophy, Politics, and Education: Our Basic Dilemma: 
W. P. Warren. Discussion—Education: Ideas or Knowledge?: 
Charner Perry. History as a Central Study: B. F. Wright, Jr. 
Remarks on Education and the Professions: Talcott Parsons. Edu- 
cation and the Disciplines: Richard McKeon. 

Awnatysis. Vol. 4, Nos. 2 & 3. Truth by Convention: A Sym- 
posium by A. J. Ayer, C. H. Whiteley, M. Black. Language and 
Reference: M. MacDonald. The Expletive Theory of Morals: H. B. 
Acton. The Formal Mode of Speech: C. D. Hardie. 

Diz TATWELT. 13. Jahrgang, Heft 1. Dem Jahrgang 1937 zum 
Geleit. Die Wissenschaftstheorie vom zentralen Gegenstand: Willy 
Hellpach. Wa relation idéo-existentielle: René Le Senne. Die 
Dichtung im Recht: G. H. Heer. Wert und Wirklichkeit des 
deutschen Neuhumanismus: Thadddus Zielinski. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The editors of Theoria wish to make their journal into a forum 
for discussion to a greater extent than has hitherto been the case, 
and invite contributions to that end. They wish to propose for dis- 
cussion three problems, partly of topical interest, partly so chosen 
that representatives of various trends of philosophical opinion will 
have an opportunity of stating their views. The first theme, the 
function of epistemology in scientific collaboration, especially with 
regard to the concepts of mathematics and natural science, arises 
immediately from a discussion already conducted in Theoria. It is 
further their intention to attract those interested in the history of 
philosophy by inviting a discussion of method in this branch of 
studies. It is opened in the first issue of 1937 by Professor Ernst 
Hoffmann, in an article entitled ‘‘Ueber die Probleme der philo- 
sophiegeschichtlichen Methodik.’’ Finally it has appeared ex- 
pedient to round off these inquiries by seriously taking into account 
also psychological problems, and the editors wish to propose a dis- 
cussion of the method to be utilized in the application of psychology 
within the field of ethics. This discussion is also opened in the first 
issue of 1937. 

The discussions will be conducted in English, French, and Ger- 
man and reviews will in future generally be printed in one of these 
languages. The participation in the discussions will be by means of 
direct rejoinders, printed in a separate part of each issue, or in the 
form of more or less independent articles touching upon the relevant 
problems. 

Theoria is edited by Docent Ake Petzill, Prof. Gunnar Aspelin, 
Docent Konrad Mare-Wogau, and Docent Torgny T. Segerstedt. 
Manuscripts should be sent to the chief editor, Docent Ake Petzill, 
Karlfeldtsgatan 2, Gothenburg, Sweden. Subscriptions may be sent 
to the publishers, Wettergren & Kerber, Vastra Hamngatan 22, 
Jothenburg, Sweden. The price of the annual subscription, 3 parts 
a year, is 7 Swedish kronen. Single numbers, 2.75 Swedish kronen. 


The James Arthur Lecture on Time and its Mysteries was given 
at New York University, April 9, by William Francis Gray Swann, 
Director of the Bartol Research Foundation of Franklin Institute. 
His subject was ‘‘ What is Time?’’ 
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